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Cantica Dalensia. 


Some years since, a praiseworthy intention of preserving from oblivi- 
on our best songs, suggested the publication of the small pamphlet of 
which we have before us the second edition.* 

Tn its very conception the project was essentially Yalensian. No 
College in the country has such a variety of songs as we. Nowhere are 
better songs written on subjects trite and apparently exhausted. Many 
of these are of a high order of merit, many are good, and yet by far 
the greater number are forgotten with the occasion that gave them birth. 

To remedy this waste of poetic genius, the present little collection 
was devised ; its prime object being to glean from the overwhelming 
number of catches and glees such as might be peculiarly Collegian in 
their character, and especially such as might exhibit most truthfully 
Yale Student Life. . 

The Editors hav» succeeded as well perhaps as was possible, under 
the circumstances. We must make due allowance for the difficulty of 
procuring copies of all the best songs, and for the large amount of mat- 


*Songs of Yale. New Haven: Published by Thos, H. Pease, 1855. 
VOL. XXI. 7 
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ter from which the selection was to be made. Without attempting to 
citicize the publication, we apprehend that much might be said, both 
pro and con, in regard to our Songs and Song-writing, and more espe- 
cially of the latter. 

Our songs are, for the most part, as we have observei, mere ephem 
eral productions. This is in perfect keeping with the circumstances 
of their composition, and in it we may remark a grand point of 
truth in our songs. No production of the mind can distinctly portray 
the state of heart which dictated it, unless it be natural and true in 
its reflection of the individuai’s character. Now the very ideal of 
College life, is a rapid succession of joy to trouble, of amusement to 
labor, of relaxation t> toil. Transitoriness is the element of bliss in our 
present existence as Students. Abandon is the distinguishing feature of 
our songs, the true stamp that Student carelessness should impress upon 
them. In short, our songs, in their peculiar mode of composition, evince 
their natural rise from the Student’s heart. 

Sufficient explanation can be found in this for the inaccuracy of 
thought, or rather want of thought, manifest in almost every one of our 
most popular songs. Thisis a characteristic everywhere, and should not 
be applied to our College. Other Institutions have not that exuberance 
of good feeling that prompts the Yalensian to vent in quaint, and some- 
times uncouth rhymes, the glee of the heart. Yet, however much Col- 
lege feeling may vary in intensty, the popularity of the far famed 
“ Gaudeamus,” is abundant proof of its universal existence. In this 
song, we discern no great poetic thoughts, no brilliant ideas, nothing 
indeed to mark the labored piece. But it does contain true Student 
spirit, and this one characteristic has made it, though of foreign origin, 
as familiar and expressive to the American as to the German Student, 
and will preserve it sung and felt as long as there is a Burschen-craft. 
Its 

“Vivat Academia” 
will tinge the cheek with the glow of enthusiasm and patriotism. The 
swelling cry of 
“Vivant omnes virgines 
Faciles, formose,” 
is a proof, clearer than argument could demonstrate, of the natural 
chivalry that animates the scholar. 

But we would confine ourselves to such songs as have originated in 
our own College, excluding for this reason the notorious “Shool” and 
“ Cocachelunk” brought hither from West Point. The numberless par- 
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odies upon these two songs are due more to the suitability of the air to 
College purposes, than to any intrinsic merit of their own. 

One peculiar disadvantage which the writer of College songs has to 
encounter is the narrowness of his theme; and, lest some may be dis- 
posed to take issue on this point, we hasten to qualify the remark. By 
narrowness we mean the barrenness of material when wine and drink- 
ing are discarded, and the caution which must be used in introducing 
these elements into a College song. In national songs, patriotism and 
devotion to liberty afford an ample theme without a necessity of resort- 
ing to ideas not immediately connected with them. With this one 
reservation, (and in this are manifestly many exceptions,) the old rule 
that “Wit, wine and women” are the proper materials for Song, will 
hold good almost universally. The great difficulty is not to exceed the 
natural limit of either of these in the composition of a Student song, 
not to make wine or love the ruling passion in the collegian, and still to 
preserve for them an existence. The prevalent and quite true idea that 
Student life concentrates all the choicest pleasures of life, culled from 
every source, is carried too far when it imagines the expression of these 
to be easy in proportion to the number and truth of enjoyments. 

Let us look at an example. An ordinary drinking song cannot be a 
truly College song. Its grossness is incompatible with the refinement 
of an educated mind. To call a purely sentimental love ditty an ex- 
pression of true Student thought, would be an absurdity, never, we ven- 
ture to say, perpetrated by a sane man. A broad vein of conviviality, 
and an interspersion of a few tender sentiments, will nevertheless con- 
tribute much to the zest and popularity of songs intended for masses 
either of men or Students. The art of proportion in the use of these 
two materials is of last importance in making the song a picture. In 
the following how well the wine serves to smooth down the pedantic 
beginning into jovial hilarity, and render the whole verse a representa- 
tion of a true scholarly spree : 


“ Then away with your circles, sines, tangents and squares, 
For Day and for Euclid not one of us cares. 
Dame Nature has taught us to form a curved line 
With a circle of friends, round a bottle of wine! 
Oh! a bottle of wine! a bottle of wine! 
For our song is in praise of a bottle of wine!” 


Or in the hackneyed strain of— 


“ We think it perfectly right, Sir, 
On every Saturday night, Sir, 
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To get a little tight, Sir, 
To drive dull care away.” 


. Howinsipid the commonplace, were it not for the Yalensian chorus 
of— 


“ It’s a way we have at old Yale, boys, 
To drive dull care away,” 


to lend the Coliegian feature. 

Another difficulty besetting our Song writer lies in an established 
preference, as it were, in College, for the careless and off-hand kind of 
songs over the more labored and solid. It is useless to deny that an 
element of buffoonery, incautiously introduced at some such premedi- 
tated burlesque as the Wooden Spoon or the Burial of Euclid, has ac- 
quired an undue influence in all poetical efforts in College. One half, 
or more, of the poems delivered before the literary societies are of a 
nature half humorous, half ridiculous. It is this perversion of taste 
that chiefly hinders the writing of songs as remarkable for intrinsic 
merit as they would be valuable for their bearing on Student character. 

We had intended examining one or more of the classes of songs into 
which the collection is divided, but space will not permit. The pam- 
phlet to which we have referred is well deserving of our support, and is 
in itself a condensed picture, to a certain extent, of the routine of habit 
and opinion in a Yale Student. 


Myr. MecCreed Patronizes Literature. 


Tue library, Madame! “Isn’t it charming?” Certainly itis. You 
don’t see any ostentation here. Mr. McCreed, although he has spared 
no expense to gratify an accurate taste, has carefully avoided all display 
in his new mansion. No carved oak—no polished frozen floor! This 
is not a public library! Mr. McCreed spends a great many quiet hours 
here, and has consulted his own taste without reference to yours and 
mine. We belong to the outer world, and the library is not ours, but 
Mr. McCreed’s. If we wish, we can find the shining oak in the art gal- 
lery, where we, with other connexions of Mr. Public, are invited to re- 
cline on black, gloomy lounges, and look through ugly black tubes at 
staring nymphs and Madonnas—real copies of real old pictures. But 
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what a contrast is here! What comfort! Mr. McCreed’s eyes delight 
themselves in orange and blue, and you see orange and blue in the vel- 
vet carpet, with a litter of purple flowers and white ditto scattered 
about. Could you, Madame, have selected better? Then the shelves— 
how much more tasteful, as well as substantial, are those airy iron frames, 
painted a light blue color! Frescoes, too, on the ceiling, in blue and 
gold; and an elegant stained window with representations of the muses, 
all in yellow, on a blue ground! Did you ever see a more tasteful 
choice or disposition of colors? One visitor, a thin man, with stooping 
shoulders, was heard to mutter “horrid” as he went away ; but his opin- 
ion was nothing to that of the public. “And what does the people 
say?” You, Madame, say “very nice !” and you are a part of the pub- 
lic. Everybody says “very nice” and dislikes to handle anything in 
the room. 

But the books, of course, are the principal attraction in Mr. McCreed’s 
library. Books in green, books in red, books in black, and books in 
gilt! There are more gilt backs though than anything else; for every 
man of taste experiences more enjoyment in reading a gilded book than 
ablack one. So Mr. McCreed says, and the rows of poetic, scientific 
and historic gilt show how generously he has carried out his principle. 
Romance you don’t find. Miss Juliet McCreed attends to that depart- 
ment in her own room, after her worthy father has retired. But science 
and history are what Mr. McCreed delights in. You can often find 
him in one of the large easy-chairs reading his newspaper, with an ab- 
struse work open upon the table at his side. (He would avoid display, 
and always snatches up his paper when he hears visitors coming.) You 
can judge from a little incident—it is only one of many—how Mr. 
McCreed fills his library. The other day the following letter was placed 
in his hands: 


Mr. McCreep— 
Dear Sir: 

We take pleasure in recommending to your notice, as a patron of science, a 
work in three volumes, which we have just published, on the culiciform insects 
of America. It is illustrated with one hundred elegant engravings, and will 
be an ornament to the library of any scientific man. The price is two hundred 
dollars. 

Yours, very truly, 


GOUGE & GOBBLE. 


“T must buy this work,” said Mr. McCreed. “It will make a fine 
appearance on the shelves, and will match well with my ‘Gerrce Ger- 
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mane!” So, a favorable answer was returned; and in a few days the 
book came. The “patron of science” viewed it with evident pleasure. 
Not so Mrs. McCreed. “I declare,” exclaimed she, “it’s a book about 
fleas! It’s too bad, Mr. McCreed ; yes, indeed, it is. It’s a regular 
swindle!” The worthy man answered with a smile, “ What do women 
know about science!” and he placed the new treasure in a conspicuous 
position. 

“How beautiful they do look!” Yes, Madame! the laborious binder 
has spent many an hour over those precious tomes. He has devised a 
thousand ingenious ornaments for their covers. Every shelf says as 
plainly, “Mr. McCreed patronizes a good workman,” as does young 
Mr. Polhamius’ coat, for instance. Of course, some are found to sneer. 
Mr. Plumgudgeon, after looking at the books, said, “H’m! h’m!” 
What could he mean by “H’m, h’m?” He could not have wished to 
be critical. His library is not half as large, and it is quite worn and 
dingy. Perhaps he was envious. You, Madame, had “H’m, h’m,” in 
your throat, and very nearly uttered it when you saw the work on cu- 
liciform insects. You have nothing so fine in your library. 

Mr. McCreed is not proud of his library. 

He does not throw it open to the public and point out the glittering 
rows and say, “ Have n’t 1a magnificent library?” Not at all! He 
only admits visitors into the literary retreat once a week, and then he 
always absents himself, leaving them to listen to the remarks of a 
servant whose praises are, of course, unheeded. Neither does he grudge 
time to less solid reading. He takes two or three papers and enjoys the 
perusal of them. He introduces Harper to the family and laughs as 
heartily as anybody at the comic pictures. He encourages reading 
among his children, and buys them a great many useful biographies and 
other like works. 

And don’t imagine, Madame, that Mr. McCreed’s interest is confined to 
his own home. Ohno! He gives a great deal of money to public 
societies, sending it to them with the most modest of notes requesting 
them not to publish it. “But they always do!” Certainly they do, 
Madame, do you suppose that they are going to discourage such a benevo- 
lent man by a frigid silence? Then he sustains public lectures. Did you 
ever see them make sausages? “Oh!” Of course you have not! Well, 
its a very interesting stuffing process, and that Plumgudgeon says, that 
they lecture the people now a days as they stuff sausages. A perfect 
higgledy-piggledy—so he expresses it—a little science for meat with 
savory herbs and seasoning of poems and funny things! He says the 
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mocess does nobody good. The public has “heard Mr. This and That,’ ‘ 

wnd its knowledge is before you. But Mr. McCreed, in spite of Mr. 
Plumgudgeon’s opposition, sustains a diversified course of lectures and 
uses all his influence to bring the people to hearthem. He takes a more 
enlightened view of the case. “Do away with our lectures,” remarks 
he, “and we shall have a theater established forthwith! Something 
must be sustained of an interesting character to keep people out of mis- 
chief.” So he pays liberally for lectures, and I assure you, Madame, they 
are a delightful institution. All the youth and beauty of the city are 
there enjoying each other’s society and beholding the most distinguished 
men of the day—all for twenty-five cents. You attend, of course, 
Madame? No? You ought to—you should have heard Mr. Twaddle, 
the other evening! Oh, it was the funniest lecture! Mr. Plumgudgeon 
looked very grave as he saw the people pouring out. You know that 
his plan is to sustain courses of Jectures on useful subjects. He says it 
is impossible to do justice to any topic of value, in one evening. Which 
is the best, Madame, courses of useful lectures drawled out to thin 
houses, or entertainments of wit, sprinkled with desirable information 
and houses full of youth and enthusiasm ? 

Do you know how much Mr. McCreed gives to literary institutions? 
You may be sure it is a very large sum. “ But he is n’t always so liber- 
al. There was young Tacnillie who tried to borrow money of him to 
go to College. Mr. McCreed told him he could avail himself of the ‘ Me- 
Creed fund for indigent students, and refused to loan him a cent. Do 
you call that generosity? Of course Tacnillie was too proud to accept 
such terms and was obliged to seek uid in another quarter.” Well, my 
dear Madame, that was right. Mr. MeCreed’s public benefactions would 
be materially curtailed, were he to notice all such private applications, 
And, besides, many unworthy persons would undoubtedly take advantage 
of his liberality. How much better is it for him to establish the ‘ Me- 
Creed premiums for Sanskrit composition,’ and thereby render a lasting 
service to the cause of public education? How could he have estab- 
lished the ‘McCreed School,’ had his pockets been drained by repeated 
loans? We do not appreciate the goodness of this patron of literature, 
Madame, and we must not constitute ourselves his judges. 

“Well, it will bo some time before we shall visit another so beautiful 
room.” Yes, Madame. We may call this a half-hour spent with the 
best-looking authors! And now for the ‘art gallery? W. ¢. 
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Political Prejudices. 


Tue State is a necessity of our nature. Without it man degenerates 
into barbarism. Its relative perfection is an exact index of a country’s 
civilization: and hence of the intelligence and welfare of its people. 
Under its protection the European displays all the fruits of intellect, 
and all the arts of refinement :—without its aid the Hottentot sinks into 
physical enervation and mental imbecility. 

But the State is not self-existing. Its continuance depends upon 
a well-directed, eflicient support. This can only be rendered from a 
knowledge of the nature and purposes of government; an understanding 
of the relations which should exist between the State and the people; 
and of the practical duties which those relations involve. To investigate 
all these is the province of Politics. In its highest and truest sense, as 
the science of government, it thus assumes an intimate connection 
with the most vital interests of man in all his pursuits. It aims at the 
perfect adjustment of the individual and social relations, A faultless 
Political System would, indeed, secure to each member of its body pre- 
cisely those rights to which from the law of his being he is entitled, and 
exact from him precisely those services which, from the same law, he 
owes to his fellow. The requirements of natural law would be strictly 
fulfilled. 

Such is the ideal of a perfect State. 

But a perfect work implies a perfect agent. An ideal State must be 


supported by an ideal humanity. The conditions of its existence are, , 


in the first place, an intelligence that will determine unerringly what 
ought to be done; and, in the second place, a capability for carrying out 
those decisions with absolute fidelity. 

Both these conditions are wanting. Supreme wisdom forms no attri- 
bute of man. There is a liability to error even in the ezercise of his 
faculties. But in the absence of such exercise, inevitable mistakes must 
result. The fault of action is possible ; that of inaction, certain. From 
this lack of consideration originates a class of agencies, formidable in 
their strength, and in direct antagonism to political independence and 
rectitude. There are notions which have never passed the ordeal of 
sober thought ;—conclusions which have never received the sanction of 
Reason. They are foregone. Inclination precedes a conviction of 
necessity or propriety. Passion speaks before Principle. Preference 
outstrips Philosophical inquiry. Belief is engendered without the aid 
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of Logic. Opinions are formed before Reason has discussed, or Judg- 
ment confirmed them. These opinions we call Presupices. These, as 
an element of Political character, it becomes our present purpose to 
consider. In the pursuance of this purpose two questions present them- 
selves :-— 

I. What is their origin and character? and, 

IL. What is the duty of man in regard to them? 

I. The former must be answered by investigation—the latter by 
reason. The causes of their existence,—the germs of their growth, are 
discoverable in certain peculiarities of the human mind. 

Early impressions, the dim and shadowy notions of childhood, develop 
themselves into firm convictions, and cling to the man with all the 
power that hallowed association can inspire. The precepts which were 
blended with the nursery songs; the lessons of political wisdom which 
fell from paternal lips, become the creed of the child, unquestioned and 
unquestionable. The father fashions the political faith of the son. 
Each Prejudice in the one produces its counterpart in the other. 
Through generation after generation, essential errors are transmitted as 
precious heir looms down the family line. 

Moreover, man loves what has received the sanction of age. He 
cherishes the Old for its own sake. He shrinks from that Vandalism 
which respects not the mark of years. Antiquity is to him a pledge of 
excellence. Nay, more: it is a ground for perpetuity. The sacredness 
of the Past must not yield to the necessities of the Present. This feel- 
ing produces the apathy of the Chinese: they dare not disturb the Jand- 
marks of the centuries. It produces the self-satisfied inactivity of the 
Mohammedan: his Koran says :—“ Every new law is an innovation, and 
every innovation is an evil.” Unsightly defects are mellowed in the 
light of ages, until what would be rejected as error, if the offspring of 
to-day, is received as truth from the storehouse of yesterday. 

Again, man is prone to believe what others believe. When some 
idea is presented to him continually in his intercourse with the world, 
he insensibly comes to adopt it as his own. Repetition induces suppo- 
sition, and supposition ripens into fixed belief. “ What everybody says 
must be true,” is a proverb too generally received. In times of great 
public excitement, especially, ideas gain credence without the shadow of 
plausibility. What is once put forth pervades the entire mass, and, 
borne on by the impulse of passion, and the fire of enthusiasm, it stifles 
the protestations of considerate Reason. 

Matters of an individual nature also, private friendship and personal 
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hatred ; the affection of kindred and the jealousy of rivals ; the desire 
for wealth, and the lust for power; all these go to swell that mass which 
at every step opposes man’s progress in the performance of his political 
duties. These influences which warp the feeling and blind the judg- 
ment, though often harmless in themselves, and at times revealing a 
most lovely phase of human character, form the groundwork of all 
those Prejudices which sap the foundation of government, and degrade 
the high-minded politician to the soulless demagogue. 

Political Prejudices either pertain to a single person, to a particular 
portion of the country, or to the whole country; that is, they are either 
Individual, Sectional, or National. 

In their narrowest form they constitute individual peculiarities. 
With a limited field their activity is all the more fearful. A political 
theory never lacks a convert when it appeals to an existing Prejudice. 
Selfishness speaks when everything else is dumb. The covetous man 
favors that policy which promises wealth. The office-seeker clings to 
what promises high position. The man of aristocratic feeling shrinks 
from the doctrine of popular rights, and supports whatever tends to 
their overthrow ; while the jealous pauper opposes what may benefit his 
wealthier neighbor. Each may, with an earnest zeal, pursue his political 
course, without ever troubling himself to inquire how far considerations 
of real weight enter into his calculations. 

With a more extended province Prejudices assume a local character. 
Examples of the most virulent Sectional strife are not wanting among 
us. Disruption and Secession, Northern threats and Southern defiance, 
have become familiar things. Geographical boundaries limit feuds 
without number. The most bitter factions are called into existence by 
wants or dangers, real or imaginary, which are peculiar to locality. 

In a still broader sphere National Prejudices go to make up National 
character. Such is our vanity which vents itself in bombastic eloquence, 
and fails to discover aught that is noble, unless it bears the stamp of 
exclusive Americanism. Such is our egotistical selfishness which bids 
us turn a cold shoulder to our brother who comes an hour behind us 
over the wide waters, from those very lands which gave birth to our own 
fathers. Patriotism is praiseworthy; but an over-weening national 
pride, a morbid national feeling, is alike abhorrent to the teachings of 
reason and the promptings of humanity. In view of that bitterness 
which is engendered by local jealousies and by national preferences, we 
may well say with the great souled bard of Hertfordshire : 
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“ Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other: mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else 
Like kindred drops been mingled into one.” 


In their immediate results these Prejudices are as various as the cir- 
cumstances which call them into action, and as the peculiarities which 
enter into the composition of individual character. They induce one to 
defend old doctrines, another to broach new ones; lead one to inglori- 
ous ease, another to fanatical fury. Nor are these variations subject to 
any regularity. They are fortuitous. The slightest cireumstance may 
occasion their existence, or determine their power. Their foundation is 
mere fancy, and they are themselves as fickle as their origin. More than 
this. Prejudices are eminently progressive in their tendency. Each 
strengthens itself and paves the way for others, What exists at first as 
a mere preference, assumes the character of an absolute necessity. The 
wish becomes a will, The acorn is transformed into the mighty oak- 
The seed of mustard increases until its branches overshadow the earth. 

It needs no reasoning to show that such influences as a motive of 
action, more likely to be wrong than otherwise at the outset, and with 
an inherent tendency to multiply their own powers, are in all cases ex- 
ceedingly liable to lead astray, and fearfully dangerous as a controlling 
power. But when they become a settled rule of action, when one sur- 
renders himself up to them as his standard guide, inevitable destruction 
must result to all that is noble and manly in the politician. Such a 
course blots out the last trace of intelligence and morality as guides to 
men, and leaves its victim like drift-wood upon the waters—helpless, 
aimless and worthless. Its universal prevalence would thwart the whole 
object of politics, and terminate in the utter subversion of the State. 
Such, universally, is the tendency of Prejudice: blinding, corrupting, 
destroying! 

“ As the serpent-like bejuco winds its spiral fold on fold, 
Round the tall and stately ceiba, till it withers in its hold,— 
Slow decays the forest monarch, closer girds the fell embrace, 
Till the tree is seen no longer, and the vine is in its place,— 


So this bestial scourge of nature round the vassal’s manhood twines, 
And the spirit wastes beneath it, like the ceiba choked with vines.” 


II. Every evil in life brings its corresponding obligations. Political 


Prejudices create a class of political duties. To counteract these, as far 
as possible, is obviously imperative. Dut to what extent is this practi- 
cable? Prejudice has its root deep in the constitution of the human 
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mind, and to destroy it would be to alter the nature of man. Its eradi- 
cation, then, is impossible. Our efforts must terminate in the partial 
accomplishment of what we might desire to attain. To estimate it cor- 
rectly ; to limit its influence; to make it secondary to other and higher 
motives of action ; these constitute one of the most binding, and yet 
one of the most difficult, duties which it is incumbent on the politician 
to perform. While its presence is universal and inevitable, its modifi- 
cation is imperative. 

As a Politician, the duties of the Patriot are, in the first place, to 
free his own mind from the destroying influence. But correction im- 
plies knowledge. Investigation must precede reformation. He cannot 
remedy the evil before he knows its precise extent. He cannot act the 
physician until he understands the disease. He must distinguish Pre- 
judice from Judgment. Together they form the basis upon which opin- 
ions are founded. To the one or the other every belief may be referred. 
Every impulse should reveal its parentage. Every current should be 
traced back to its fountain. When this is done, Prejudice is understood. 
The line of demarcation is drawn, which separates it from Judgment. 
Its power is correctly estimated. The preliminary work is finished, and 
a way is opened for improvement. Earnest inquiry is followed by con- 
sistent effort for the removal of the wrong. 

Prejudice and Judgment are antagonistic. Their relative merits as 
reliable standards of action are obvious. Prejudice requires discipline. 
It should be subjected to Judgment. When they come up, side by 
side, in the mind of the Politician, cach struggling for preéminence, he 
is under the most sacred obligations to exalt the power of the Intellect 
above these empty chimeras of the brain. And when the ebullitions of 
passion or the promptings of selfishness struggle to uproot and overturn 
the true and the right, still more should all be made to vanish before 
that high moral Principle which alone gives true dignity, and which 
alone insures success, 

Politics without morality, is a name without a substance—an idea 
without a reality—a scheme without a foundation. A system which 
looks to the elevation of man as its ultimate object, must in no wise 
lose sigh’ of these principles which form the basis of that greatness 
which it seeks to establish. 

Moreover, man in his character as a politician is constantly brought 
into contact with the Prejudices of others. The statesman is called 
upon to devise laws for people whose minds are biased by the greatest 
multiplicity of interests. The citizen is surrounded by popular excite- 
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ments, and meets with doctrines from which he is compelled to differ. 
Shall the Patriot, in the capacity of a statesman or a citizen, utterly 
disregard this feeling, on the one hand, or yield to it implicit obedience, 
on the other. It would appear that neither is the truly consistent 
course. Downright antagonism only sharpens Prejudice, and an utter 
disregard of popular feeling is sure to increase its intensity. But the 
good of the Nation is not to be sacrificed to a mere whim. Prejudices, 
as such, are never to be obeyed. They are in themselves almost unwor- 
thy of even a show of respect. They are to be submitted to only when 
opposition would create a greater evil than submission. Then passive 
acquiescence becomes a duty. The rule of expediency holds good in a 
class of political emergencies. That course which, without conflicting 
with the eternal laws of right, is most conducive to the good of the 
State, the patriot is bound to follow. “Salus populi suprema lex,” was 
the golden maxim of the Romans. It is a comprehensive system of 
Politics, safe for all ages: “The welfare of the people is the supreme 
law !” 

But there is a duty beyond, and higher than all this. When the 
Politician has ended his work, the man has another labor to accomplish. 
The Politician is to deal with things as they are ; the man is to make 
them what they should be. The work of the one is defensive: of the 
other, aggressive. Regarding Prejudice as the great enemy of truth, the 
Patriot is bound to exert his whole influence for its decrease. Not only 
should he possess the negative excellence of not submitting to it him- 
self, but he should war against its existence in others. He should labor 
incessantly for its diminution. To exert a direct influence is the first 
thing ; but perhaps a more efficient check may be applied indirectly, by 
the dissemination of Education. Ignorance is the foster-parent of Pre- 
judice. Intelligence drives away the mists and errors of partial views, 
quickly as the sun scatters the clouds of the morning. 

As a companion to education, Morality must be guarded. A healthy 
moral principle is the safeguard of political faithfulness. But humanity, 
alone, is unequal to the task. Christian Integrity, heartfelt and sincere, 
is the great bulwark against Prejudice. When this is found in its 
strength, and in its purity, there is, so to speak, a perfect arrangement 
of imperfect forces. The highest attainable degree of excellence is 
reached. The “Golden Age” of governmental history will be realized, 
the highest type of civil institutions developed, when Politics and Christ- 
ianity shall harmonize, and the exponent of each shall stand forth one 
and the same—the Politician and the Christian | 
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Lines. 


Tue son of Fame may hug his dreams 
And gloat upon his fancied bliss, 
The bard may quaff Castalian streams 
And boast his goddess’ coyest kiss ; 
The titled lord may count his bands 
And feast on all that wealth can give ; 
My joy a higher sphere demands, 
And must a sweeter praise receive. 
Not all their hopes and soft desires 
Can move my heart and conquer me, 
Like that grand passion which inspires 
My spirit on the bounding sea— 
By moonlight on the bounding sea. 


With graceful sweep the dancing bark 
Rode proudly through the weltering brine ; 
The heavens were fair—no star was dark— 
Nor dark a single thought of mine; 
For other light than lunar ray, 
Did o’er my soul serenely smile ; 
And music, sweet as vocal May, 
Possess’d my peaceful breast the while. 
I saw, I felt, I dreamed of thee; 
I bless’d thy dark and laughing eye, 
And knew thine angel hovered nigh 
My bark, upon the bounding sea— 
By moonlight on the bounding sea. 


“ Classic.” 


Veneraste is Antiquity. The old ladies who flourish (and “long 
may they wave”) at so many of our Boarding-houses with their remi- 
niscences of the past century, and their painfully expressive anecdotes, 
though often bore-ous, are very venerable. In these degenerate days, 
when there exists a piously repressed, and manfully disguised, though 
still very general repugnance to those studies on which so much of the 
grandeur and reputation of our Colleges is founded,—the Classics,—the 
same feeling of awe which ensures respect to the tiresome dames afore- 
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said, prompts inquiry into the nature, moral and mental, of the substi- 
tutes which discontented Young America proposes for time honored 
Latin and Greek. On a visit to a “one horse College,” during the 
past summer, we discovered, on a Freshman’s table, “ The Child’s illus- 
trated Primer,” which we were informed it was designed to introduce 
into the studies of the Freshman Class. At an institution like our ven- 
erated Yale, claiming a higher standard of scholarship, a somewhat 
more advanced work might be required. “Ah!” says some ‘old fogy, 
stickler for the old order of things, “ You may do well enough in intro- 
ducing as disciplinary- studies, Don Quixote or Gil Blas, in Spanish,— 
Tasso or Dante in Italian, Faust or Schiller in German and in French, 
some of the Classic old plays of Racine or Voltaire—but unless you use 
the free-and-easy wantonries, and lawless drolleries of Shakespeare, 
unless you make our Colleges mere schools of actors, what will you de 
in English?” “Oh! most respected, but not sufficiently circumspect 
Old Fogy,” we reply, “it is possible for us to name several English 
studies, even among those which you have, grumblingly, it may be, and 
fearfully admitted into our Collegiate curricula, which, in their dryness, 
and in their barrenness of anything like practical utility, (which you 
may know, is the phantom that has bewitched Young American go-a- 
headitiveness,) might transport into ecstasy even the most concentrated 
intensity of your own scholastic Old Fogyism. But these are not what 
we contemplate, as substitutes for your idolized Homer. The work 
which, by its similarity in many respects to your own cherished Iliad, at 
once recommends itself, while, at the same time, it is free from many 
defects with which your Idol has been charged, (Alas! Old Fellow! 
that nothing mundane should be perfect!) is one somewhat familiar to 
the youthful mind of the Anglo Saxon world, as the Melodies of Mother 
Goose. We have alluded (are you attending, Fogy ?) to the similarity 
between these specimens of the Classics, and, since you smile incredu- 
lously, recall what learned Greek Professors tell of the history of the 
lliad. Is not Homer a Myth? Who can tell? Was the Iliad the work 
of a single mind, or a collection of the rhapsodies of many bards? 
You agree with us that these questions are still in doubt. Very well. 
Now “throw yourself on your dignity,”"—put forth your utmost pow- 
ers of mind and memory, and tell me, if you please, Who was 
Mother Goose? When did she live? How many cities contend for 
the honor of her birth ? Whatis it you are muttering about “ Massachu- 
; or theatre—His-trionic 
Fie on you! venerable Fogy—at your years and implied discretion—to 
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steal such vile puns—one from the newspapers, and the other from Tom 
Hood. Why don’t you say something about Spartans and dancers? 
All geese hiss, and stand on one leg. Do not take our books, Old 
Fogy—that is a Freshman trick. Ah! you wish to read us that title 
page? Well! “The Mother Goose: containing all the melodies the 
Old Lady ever wrote. Edited by Dame Goslin. Embellished with an 
exact likeness of the veritable Mother Goose, and numerous engravings 
from original designs. New York: Leavitt & Allen. 1854.” There! 
you turn to us with a triumphant smile. You say that if she had her 
likeness taken, she must have had an existence; and since her descend- 
ant has edited her works, you can trace her genealogy. Ah! but your 
Homer has a likeness. What! you have never seen it? For shame! 
Old Fogy, to pretend to adore a book, every edition of which you have 
not seen. Hunt up, in your library, and cut the leaves of an edition 
published by Henry G. Bohn, and you will find him, blind asa bat, and 
crowned with bays. Again, suppose you turn over the leaves of the 
volume you hold in your hand? There is no portrait of the venerable 
dame in it,—the announcement you triumphed in was only a trick of 
the trade. Commentators differ with regard to the existence of both of 
our Authors, and you will see that in this delightfully classic obscurity 
and insoluble mystery, lies the first point of resemblance. You will find 
the other point, on which we propose to touch, in the subject matter. 
Homer delighted in portraying great characters,—prodigious feats of 
valor,—great battles, and olympian revels. While he has undeniable 
beauties, critics all agree that there is much of insipidity to weary and 
disgust the reader. But'is there not, candidly speaking, something 
superior in the way in which Mother Goose has treated similar subjects ? 
The short, rapid strokes of true genius, painting vividly to the mind, 
aid omitting such ponderous trash as Homer bores you with—unless 
here and there a fragment, as a foil to surrounding beauties. What, 
for instance, in Homer, can equal the scene presented in the singularly 
graphic line, 
“The Cow jumped over the Moon.” 

Or what more completely illustrate the manners and customs, as well as 
enterprise of the age, than the following stanzas: . 


“Three wise men of Gotham 
Went to Sea in a Bowl.” 


“ Little King Boggen, he built a fine hall, 

Pie-crust and Pastry-crust, that was the wall; 

The windows were made of black puddings and white, 
And slated with pan-cakes,—you ne’er saw the like.” 
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Did you, Ancient Fogy ? 

Turn with us now, if you please, to the educational influences of the 
works. The primary sentiment of the Iliad, as you remember, was 
that of wrath; and the story makes our respected friend, Achilles, 
although perhaps a perfect gentleman, a sadly immoral rascal; and 
in this point the effect of the Iliad is evil. From this objection Mother 
Goose is free. Were there any wrong doings, poetic justice was always 
meted out to the offender. If the Piper’s son Thomas did so far forget 
his character for honesty and the honor of his respected papa, as to 
steal—Oh! horror! and to steal a Boeotian quadruped !—Thomas, the 
Piper’s son, was properly flagellated. 

Not to pain you, my dear Fogy, by farther mention of the defects of 
your beloved Iliad, let us name some few of the many advantages which 
the more modern work possesses. In the first place, being English, it 
will perhaps be intelligible to the youthful mind, at least of our Ameri- 
can world. You sneer. True, we know very well that to you intelli- 
gibility is an unpardonable defect in a study; we know you are a per- 
fect Miss Blimber. Studies for you, “must be stone dead, and then you 
dig them up like a ghoul.” But Young America thinks differently,— 
that young gentleman has almost formed the idea, that useful things 
may be studied and understood; he is almost a heretic in education, 
and you must watch him closely, or fear some astonishing explosion 
that will bring your old rookeries of moth-eaten Fogyism into glorious 
confusion, about your own sacred ears. Being intelligible, the student 
may become interested in it, and his study may be something more 
than a dull task,—there is a little philosophy in that remark, Fogy- 
Do you know what it is to take pleasure in a study? Again, by the 
ordinary accompaniments of a Greek recitation, faithfully applied, 
Mother Goose may be made a vehicle of instruction in many of thé 
collateral branches of education. Inquiries into the situation of Nor- 
wich, Coventry-Cross, &¢., might introduce Geography. The man in 
the Moon might throw some light on Astronomy. The various animals 
mentioned might lead to Natural History. The Cat and the Fiddle, to 
Music, and so on‘through Grammar, Philology, Arithmetic, History, 
Natural and Mental Philosophy, Eloquence, Poetry, Versification, Poli- 
tics, Manners, Morals, Religion—in short, everything, even to Phrenolo- 
gy or Free-love. Surely the dismissal of the Grenadier, couched in the 
emphatic and denunciatory words, “get you gone, you drunken sot,” 
would supercede all Maine laws. While the horrible fate of the “Old 


Man, who couldn’t say his prayers,” (can you, Old Fogy?) would 
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destroy all need for the Monitorial System in Chapel. “ But,” you 
grumble, “there is no Poetry in Mother Goose.” Softly, there, my 
friend,—we grant you there is high-toned poetry in your Hiad,—yet 
what good does it do there? Can you call to mind, from your own 
reading, a single case in which you appreciated and admired the poetry of 
Homer? When a Freshman, do you remember any occasion on which 
your attention was called to the beauty, or the force, or the rhythm, or 
any one of the thousand graces that go to make up the spirit of Poetry? 
Don’t shake your head, old fellow! But there is Poetry in Mother 
Goose. This work has been admired for ages for the purity and deli- 
cacy of its metrical flow, and the variety of its metres. And there is 
one peculiarity, Fogy, which I will whisper into your private ear, as 
eminently calculated to fit it for an American College. Very nearly all 
the poems in the collection are susceptible of adaptation to the tune of 
Yankee Doodle! Conjure up, if you can, a more poetic fancy than this : 
“ With silver bells and cockle shells, 
And Maidens, all a row.” 
How delicately, and with what a suppression of Art, is the old and 
tiresome “ flower of beauty,” rendered “ Maiden,” while the bard sings 
of a garden! But, Old Fogy, we perceive what your conception of 
Poetry is. It must have “Cloud-compelling Zeus,” “ Rosy-fingered 
Aurora,” “ Earth-shaker Poseidon,” “Oxeneyed-revered Juno,” and half 
a dozen similar turgid and sonorous extravaganzas on every page, be- 
fore it can be Poetry. Here Mother Goose fails——but could we not 
have Herr Snigilfritzenstein, of classic fame, editing an edition, intro- 
duce by note or otherwise some large poetic words? Did it ever occur 
to you, venerable conservative, what an excellent lesson in Political 
Economy there is in the verse, 
“There was an old woman 

Who lived in a shoe— 

She had so many children 

She didn’t know what to do?” 
What an excellent manager she must have been to have dwelt with 
such a family in so confined a residence, and what tact and discretion 
the poet gives her in disposing of her too numerous offspring! “ But,” 
you say, “ the deposition of Homer and Greek wouldn’t look well,—it 
would hurt our reputation abroad, if such old and tried friends should 
lightly part.” There, you’ve hit it, Old Boy—depend upon it that is all 
that upholds the reputation of your musty old Colleges, and your so 
called learning. You are somewhat like the man in the fable, who, 
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having a small animal resembling a dog, by that caudal appendage 
which provident Nature has furnished for the expression of emotion, 
feared to let go his hold, lest the rest of the world should see, or rather, 
perceive, by another sense, that the animal was not a dog. You are 
afraid to cast aside your reputation, lest the world should see that it is 
hollow and rotten; so that there is no danger, at least in our College 
generation, of our being ranked by a satirical Poet, with those 
“ Whose Alma Mater was Old Mother Goose.” 

But seriously, my dear Old Fogy, you must be vigilant, and on the 
alert to change your tactics. Once it was well enough to graduate an 
hundred ignoramuses; they were still learned enough to meet the 
wants of the country. But the times have changed, my old Friend, and 
the world has progressed,—the masses are instructed in valuable, practi- 
cal, useful knowledge,—they no longer adore with blind fascination the 
seal of a Diploma, written in bad Latin. Men who enter College must 
no longer 

“ Gang in stirks 
And come out Asses.” 
Look to it, that they do not longer, not only know nothing on gradua- 
tion, but even forget what they knew before entering. ‘ Keep your top 
eye open,” Old Fogy, for a revolution in learning. 


“Cultivated Intellect in Public Life.” 


In the various spheres of Public Life, there is no more efficient power 
than cultivated intellect. With its tireless energy it discards false theo- 
ries, reforms the narrow suggestions of avarice into generous liberality, 
and guards against extremes in human action. 

Prominent among its fruits is an openhearted recognition of man’s 
social nature, from which has resulted a distaste for cloistered life and 
its sordid selfishness. This recognition, too, has refuted the mistaken 
theory of the Ancients, that learning was pure and dignified only when 
recluse and hidden from vulgar eyes. With them science was raised on 
high to escape the touch of the ignoble. Philosophers taught pupils 
whose lips were sealed, and immortal minds perished bereft of whole- 
some discipline. With us isolation has no charms to decoy ignorant 
worshipers. Blind and superstitious indulgence finds no lodgment. 
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Wordy titles and emblazoned antecedents form, at best, a meagre sub- 
stitute for real merit. Worth, to be respected, must be known ; talent, 
to succeed, must be continually on the rack of exertion, and virtue 
must be unalloyed to withstand the fiery ordeal of temptation. 

Cultivated intellect tempers Radicalism and Conservatism into the 
golden mean. It is keen-sighted enough to discern how much of each 
the exigencies of the times demand and modifies its action according to 
national expediency. Here a worship of old ideas and practices leads 
to unwarrantable conservatism. ‘There a servile and groundless reliance 
upon the good issues of the future, dictates an equally unwarrantable 
radicalism, As in the material world, all the phenomena which purify 
the earth and make it habitable, are the result of a strife in the ele- 
ments, so in the political, a war of antagonistic principles is the only 
safeguard of a healthy prosperity ; but there must be those above and 
before, who, in the turmoil of the fray, may direct the battle and pro- 
tect the vanquished from violence. Between radicalism and conserva- 
tism, dangerous without proper guidance, but salutary when allowed to 
combat on equal terms, the great minds preserve the equipoise. When 
these principles take undue shape, when easy minded conservatism sees 
principles compromised, inalienable rights disgracefully abated, the press 
muzzled, and even the word of God closed on the perishing souls of men, 
and gazes with eyes undimmed upon a vast scene of political debauchery, 
or when empty headed reformers, beyond the bounds ef common expe- 
diency and common sense, rant uselessly against some political evil 
magnified by their awry vision, villifying those who will not follow 
them—the great intellects urge on conservatism to the quick step of the 
age and shout to reckless innovators a dictatorial, “Thus far and no 
farther.” These are monarchs of thought worthy of a throne. 

Cultivated Intellect guards against extremes in the development of 
national character. 

There is a visionary Quixotic spirit with which nations become imbued, 
wherein predominate dreamy romance and chimerical ideas. They 
draw hair-breadth distinctions between verbal nonentities, and endeavor 
to perfect schemes in realization alike undesirable and impossible. The 
ideal man stands in marble on the high pedestal; the actual man wal- 
lows in the gutter. As they grow in power, like the Romans of old, 
visions of conquest and universal dominion break upon them. 

There is, too, a utilitarian spirit which, though hostile to visionary 
theories and spectral ideas, is, nevertheless, liable to abuse. It appeals 
to the strongest human passions and allures its votaries with a gaudy 
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show of regal wealth and splendor. Such is its concentrated power 
that men and nations seem plastic to its touch. It warps individual 
character into selfishness, and make nations grasping in policy. It dis- 
graces the beautiful and grand in nature, with partial and sordid views. 
When patriotism beats high and emotion becomes intense—when feel- 
ings come welling up from a full breast, the utilitarian quenches these 
virtues with his sovereign test—* cui bono?” Dangerous is such a 
spirit and hostile to the best interests of a nation, 

At these junctures educated men are they who stand forth, mail clad, 
and armed with the keen two-edged blade of intellect, they lay bare brawny 
arms and strike hard blows for justice and humanity. They impress 
men with the reality of life, warm cold-hearted selfishness, and embody 
the spirit of wisdom to lead them to the goal of true prosperity. 

In view of this there is a peculiar claim not to be overlooked, grow- 
ing out of the exigency of the times. I submit that our nation, charac- 
terized for a dashing headlong activity, ever preoccupied in the advance- 
ment of material thrift, and looking coldly upon any occupation the 
fruits of which are not tangible, loudly demands that this preponder- 
ance of utilitarianism should be overbalanced by an intenser cultivation 
of sterling intellect. The painter’s pencil, the seulptor’s chisel, and the 
poet’s lyre, have been dethroned, and their places filled with a motley 
crew of money-changers. Through the abodes of men, where poverty 
makes crime a dire necessity, roll the chariots of wealth, silencing the 
cries of orphans and the low-heart throbs of the suffering sick and 
dying. Onward men rush, frantic with unholy zeal, freezing the warm 
currents of sympathy, and quieting the qualms of conscience. Gold is 
their God; banking houses their temples of worship. 

How long will it suffice for history to teach nations, that in the bosom 
of civilization may be engendered a malady which will destroy it—how 
Athenian learning, Spartan bravery and Roman justice, all sunk beneath 
the rising power of wealth! Can we coolly argue ourselves into the 
belief that we are an exception to the universal laws of retributive 
justice? Can we ground our security in the present, and our prospects 
in the future, upon such a detestable theory as manifest destiny? Can 
I not discern in this tendency the seeds of decay and ruin? Am I not 
right in saying that if this spirit increases preying upon the vitals of 
honesty and virtue, our nation will suffer shipwreck? Then may the 
bards of some weak and despised nation, with the spirit of Montezuma 
and the Incas, cast upon us the taunting strain : 
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“ Art thou, too, fallen, Iberia? do we see 
The robber and the murderer weak as we ? 
Thou that hast wasted earth and dar’d despise 
Alike the wrath and mercy of the skies; 
Thy pomp is in the grave, thy glory laid 
Low in the pit thine avarice hast made.”— Cowper. 

In the face of history, under the light of experience and against 
reason, let not money make the sum of existence. Let the cultivation 
of intellect supplant this unholy quest of gain. 

Cultivated Intellect is the bone and sinew of government. It is essen- 
tial to the legislator that laws may be established which consult the 
interest of the people; to the judge, that impartial justice may be 
meted out, and that the purity of his ermine may not be sullied by pre- 
judice or ill-grounded bias; to the executive, that neither the bribes of 
wealth nor the considerations of rank, may swerve him from duty. It 
guides the hand at the ballot-box, and spreads broader the protective 
gis of Trial by Jury. It aids the diplomatist while on foreign soil he 
fights his bloodless battles. It gives to the Statesman the sage’s wisdom, 
and the prophet’s foresight. So when discord distracts the people, he 
strikes out massive weapons in the glowing forge of his intellect, and 
hurls them reeking into the great heart of the nation. I claim for Culti- 
vated Intellect a strength and support to all the offices of Public Life. 
I claim for it, finally, a permanence and position subordinate only to 
the exercises and hopes of the Christian religion. 

Near by then, and under the sanctuary where men feed on living 
truth, let Academies of learning rise where immortal minds are shaped 
and trained in beauty and symmetry, and where the dome of thought is 
strengthened by the cement of thorough discipline, and adorned with 
the trophies of Genius. N. B. 


A Legend of the Potomac. 


I cuancep, while passing through Virginia, on a southern tour, a 
few years since, to spend themonth of October on the banks of the Poto- 
mac. The village of T- , in which I was sojourning, was evident- 


ly one of remote foundation. Everything bore an ancient, nay, an 
antediluvian impress. Finding little to interest me here, I gave way to 
the impulses of a pedestrian disposition, and daily wandered off into 
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the surrounding country. 1 thus became intimately acquainted with 
every nook and corner within miles around. 

My favorite place of resort, however, in these daily excursions, was 
the village grave-yard, situated on the river’s edge, nearly a mile above 
the village. Many an hour have I passed in vain attempts to decipher 
the epitaphs, which the rains of more than an hundred winters had 
well-nigh washed from the solid stone, upon which they had been 
engraven. Many of the monumental slabs had gradually sunk, unti 
their summits barely peered above the grass, that sprang thick and luxu- 
riant from the soil enriched by human dust. 

It had been the burial-ground for centuries. From generation to 
generation the villagers had been gathered to this their common abode. 
Here the village worthy and the worthless vagrant—the sober puritan 
of olden time, and the luxurious prodigal of later days—all slept on, 
side by side, in their narrow mansions. 

The ground had once been enclosed by a strong stone-wall—no trace 
of which was now to be seen, except a grassy ridge, slightly elevated 
above the surrounding surface. 

Kilmonarch’s glen—a place somewhat celebrated in the goblin tradi- 
tions of this region—was situated on the opposite side of the river, and 
a short distance above the grave-yard. It took its name from the hero — 
of a band that formerly dwelt there. The appearance of the place was 
peculiarly romantic. My first impressions upon beholding it were but 
strengthened and impressed by the ghostly stories I afterwards heard 
concerning it. The effect upon my mind might have been in some 
degree attributed to the circumstances of my visit. It was late in the 
afternoon of a cold, drizzling day. The damp and murky appearance 
of the weather rested like an incubus upon my spirits; and the 
Autumn winds, rustling with the wet and wilted leaves, spoke to my 
ear in plaintive whisper a thousand sad memories, Everything tended 
to breathe into me a melancholy sadness. 

On entering the glen, my eyes immediately fell upon the ruins of 
Kilmonarch’s castle. It was but a mass of moss-grown rocks. One 
lone chimney peered far above the broken relics around, and impressed 
upon the mind a sense of gloom and desolation almost insufferable. 

Kilmonarch and his comrades, says tradition, had held this glen from 
the remotest times. Whence they came, or what was their occupation, 
has ever been a profound mystery. It was once believed that they were 
a semi-human race—witches—in league with the spirit of evil. Some 
say, that at the time of the settlement of the village, they held sway 
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over all the surrounding country, and offered much resistance to the 
early colonists. Being overpowered, however, they retreated to this 
glen as a strong hold against all further encroachments. 

They are supposed by some, on the contrary, to have been a band of 
desperadoes—pirates—whose leader had been the accomplice of the 
celebrated Kid. They assert, in support of their opinion, that even 
now, on a moonlight-night, a ship, with a black flag streaming from the 
topmast, may be seen gliding swiftly up the Potomac, by the village, 
followed by a streak of livid fire. They firmly believed that in this 
haunted dell were concealed the treasures of that hero pirate. He had 
built his stone castle above the golden coffers, and enjoined upon his 
comrades to guard it well. 

Kilmonarch and his associates were seldom seen or heard during the — 
day. At midnight hours, the echoes of their reveling yells rung along 
the woody dell. In one of these wassailings, it is said, they met their 
end. It was ona stormy summer night. The rain came down in tor- 
rents. The lightning flashed brighily—and the hills sent forth the 
never-ceasing echoes of the thunder. The revelers heeded not the rage 
of the elements without. A discordant chorus of oaths and drunken 
glee came from the old stone castle, that drowned the turmoil of the 
hurricane—and rushed far away on the fleeting gale. 

The storm raged on—midnight came—the revel was at its climax. 
Each gust of wind, that whistled along the glen, bore away their fiend- 
ish yells. Each thunder clap, that shook their habitation, warned them 
of their approaching doom. They heeded not, but reveled on, as if in 
defiance of Heaven. At last the] Storm-God, as if weary with his fre- 
quent and unavailing admonitions, curbed for a moment his rage. One 
moment of awful silence—then burst upon the castle, from the murky 
canopy above, a thunder-bolt of streaming fire. The hills that hemmed 
the vale shook to their very centres. * * * * The storm passed 
away, and the pale moon, rising above the neighboring hills, cast its 
glimmeriug light on the ruins of Kilmonarch’s castle. 

Thus perished, says tradition, this mysterious band. For a century 
this gloomy glen contained not the habitation of a human being. Over 
it brooded a holy horror, and seldom did human foot dare to desecrate 
the haunted home of the pirates. The more superstitious thought that 
though dead, their spirits still kept watch over their buried treasures. 
On a stormy night they could distinctly hear their bacchanalian yells. 
Oft, they say, at twilight, the school boy, returning from the village 
school, has been frightened by the death shriek of a traveler who per- 
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ished there by Kilmonarch’s hand—nearly two centuries ago. The 
spectre Kilmonarch himself walks nightly three times around the 
ruins of his old castle, and vanishes in a cloud of sulphurous smoke. 

About the close of the last century, the village numbered among its 
native inhabitants a youth, whose name was Leonard Vaughn. He 
was of obscure parentage and entirely destitute of property. While 
a boy, however, at the village school, and afterwards in the pursuit of 
his profession, he displayed an untiring perseverance and industry, 
united with an intellectual ability, that won for him an enviable repu- 
tation. 

At the age of twenty, he commenced the study of medicine with a 
physician—the oldest inhabitant of the village. For two years he 
applied himself with an assiduity and success that surprised his veteran 
instructor. It was, indeed, thought by all, that his aspirations for emi- 
nence in his profession, could not fail to conquer every difliculty. He 
had overcome the want of wealth and influential friends, and he, him- 
self, never dreamed that any obstacle could successfully resist his iron 
will. He lived to learn, however, that the difficulties which he seemed 
to have surmounted with great toil and endurance, existed only in his 
imagination, and that the true enemy to the progress and final suecess 
of a faithful student, was to be found in the quarter least expected. 

While engaged in his studies, he ha! accidentally become acquainted 
with Mary Emerson, a young lady celebrated in the village for her per- 
sonal beauty, as well as her great wealth. She was the only child of the 
richest man on the banks of the Potomac. Leonard, though possessing 
a spirit that seemed invincible under the disadvantages of plebeian birth 
and poverty, nevertheless was not wanting in the more delicate feel- 
ings. He had no inclination to yield to a feverish love-madness, that 
burst into a flame at the sight of mere beauty, but he had an exalted 
opinion of true womanly worth. In his acquaintance with the village 
belle, he was unable to restrain the impulses of an honest heart, and 
ere long he found himself in the giddy whirlpool of love. 

He was conscious of the great disparity between his own fortune and 
family, and that of the object of his affections. Yet, in his estimation, 
this was but a seeming barrier. His attachment was a rational one, and 
consequently not easily thwarted. Unfortunate youth! he could prove 
to himself beyond a doubt, that he could with all propriety love the 
richest woman in all the county, but it was impossible to pursuade her 
that a penniless student was worthy of her affections. In vain did he 
display to her the worthlessness of wealth to procure happiness. He 
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offered neither riches or family reputation—naught, in truth, but the 
undivided affection of an honest heart. He met however with a cold 
reception. The haughty family and friends of the girl scorned and 
despised him, and he soon became aware that in his present suit he 
could not hope to succeed. He had begun to neglect his studies, and 
was convinced that he must relinquish his profession of medicine or his 
profession of love. To accomplish the latter object, and remain in the 
society of Miss Emerson, was totally impossible. He determined, there- 
fore, to quit his native village for a time—until he could complete his 
studies, and be prepared to commence practice. 

From a want of means he was unable to go far, and he must live in 
the utmost seclusion. Kilmonarch’s Glen offered a safe and convenient 
retreat. There, amid the ruins of the old castle, one apartment might 
be found, which, with some slight repairs, would afford a comfortable 
hermitage. With a small bundle of books, and other requisites to the 
successsful pursuit of his studies, gathered under his arm, and a cloak 
thrown about him, he left his old studio, for the last time, one dark 
night about the middle of March, and proceeded to cross the river. 
Having come to the water’s edge, he threw down his cloak and bundle to 
unloose his skiff. Being somewhat absent minded, he left his cloak 
lying on the bank. 

The next day he was not to be seen in the village, Several days 
passed and no tidings came, and his acquaintances began to feel anxious 
and make various conjectures as to his probable whereabouts. His 
cloak, however, solved the mystery. All concluded at once, that being 
disappointed in love, he had committed suicide. The sad news fell 
heavily upon the heart of Mary Emerson, She reproached herself for 
having listened to the counsel of haughty friends, and for discarding 
honesty and frankness. All soon observed the traces of grief upon her 
visage. Spring and summer passed away, and with them the bloom of 
youth and beauty from the fair maiden’s cheek. The first winds of 
autumn rustled the willow boughs above her new-made grave. 

In the meantime, Leonard Vaughn had been faithfully pursuing his 
studies in the solitary glen. By careless exposure, however, he had 
taken a violent cold, shortly after his removal thither, and long ere he 
suspected it, consumption—the never-failing messenger of death—had 
laid its icy hands upon him. When he was aware of his approaching 
doom, he calmly resigned himself to linger out his days in solitude. 
He had become wedded to his lone and solitary abode, and he deter- 
mined never again to visit the village of his birth. He still continued 
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his studies as before, to wear away the long and wearisome hours of 
pain and suffering. 

Anatomy had always been his favorite branch of study, and even 
during his residence in Kilmonarch’s glen, he often procured subjects 
for dissection from the village grave-yard across the river. A few days 
after the burial of Mary Emerson, he thought of repairing thither to 
obtain a subject, which would probably be his last; for his health was 
fast declining, and he was conscious that life to him was but a brief 
span of a few months at most. 

It was late on a moonlight night, that he left his lonely cell with lan- 
tern and spade in hand, to wend his way to thegrave-yard. Having 
crossed the river and entered, he selected the newest looking grave, and 
on it commenced his excavations. For more than an hour he steadily 
worked. At length, having reached the coffin, he paused for 2 moment 
to rest his weary and exhausted body. He was leaning on his spade 
and looking down into the gloomy grave—wondering, perchance, how 
long it might be before some curious student would draw forth His life- 
less remains from this final resting place—when a wild, unearthly shriek 
startled him. The spade dropped from his paralyzed hand, and fell 
heavily upon the coffin lid below. Ere the echoes of the first died 
away, another louder greeted his ear. All doubt was at once dispelled. 
It was a panther, in pursuit. With one desperate stroke he burst the 
coffin lid and drew forth the corpse. Wrapping it close in the shroud, 
forgetting spade and lantern, he rushed, at full speed, for his skiff. He 
leaped in, and just as he shoved off from the shore, the beast, wild and 
frantic with hunger, rushed down to the water’s edge—his eyes glaring 
like meteors. 

A few feeble strokes and he was far beyond the reach of danger. 
Dropping his light oar, and leaving his boat to glide gently down the 
current, he granted his weary limbs a moment’s repose. From fright 
and great exertion, his feeble frame was perfectly exhausted. The blood 
flowed freely from his irritated lungs, and almost suffocated him. He was 
thus quietly seated when a gust of wind blew the white covering from 
the face of the corpse that lay in front of him. His eyes followed it as 
it rose high in the air, and was wafted away—the moonlight glistening 
through its gossamer folds. Turning his eyes on the corpse, he was 
horror-stricken to behold the pale and emaciated features of Mary 
Emerson. Not a murmur escaped his lips. In a moment more the 


boat was moving peacefully along, bearing, like a funeral car, the body 
of youth and maiden. 
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The next morning the boat was drawn ashore at the village. There 
was no difficulty in recognizing the bodies. Many still believed, how- 
ever, the former report, that Leonard had perished in the Potomac. 
They said that he had left his watery resting-place to seek the remains 
of his beloved. The bodies were conveyed to the silent village grave- 
yard, and laid side by side in the same grave. They, who in life were 
separated by the paltry considerations of wealth, in death were united. 

Often the story of Leonard Vaughn has been breathed by an ardent 
lover in the ear of an obdurate fair one. Every vapory cloud that floats 
in the moon-lit sky, is said to be the fair Mary’s shroud. Every will 0’ 
the wisp that dances along the river in the burning air of a summer's 
night, the honest and unsuspecting beholders declare to be the wander- 
ing lantern of the unfortunate student. 


Berkshire Gomes. 


God made the country, and man made the town.— Cowper. 

Tue beauty of an American landscape lies almost exclusively in its 
natural characteristics. Art has not yet busied herself in erecting gigan- 
tic structures to add to, or perhaps we should say, to detract from the 
undisturbed harmony of our scenery. No ancient civilization has left us 
splendid proofs of its advancement in those tottering columns or crum- 
bling arches that yive to European views a peculiar charm that ours do 
not and cannot furnish, until a long lapse of time shall have hallowed 
every spot with some traditionary association, or shall have thrown an 
additional interest around those we already possess. 

And these associations must be of a widely different character from 
those that are interwoven. with the history of the mother countries. 
Pyramids, colossi and feudal castles, in the natural course of events, we 
can never have; they are types of a far different age,—an age in which 
strength of muscle lorded over strength of mind, and Right was enslaved 
beneath the ponderous arm of Might. 

Eternized by no monuments of art, our associations, dear to us alone, 
are embodied in the great works of Nature herself,—in the giant cliffs, 
the majestic streams, the smiling plains that are scattered with such boun- 
teous profusion over our land. , 

To us, indeed, it seems rather a matter for congratulation than for 
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regret, that our country is destitute of those time-honored-relies that form 

such a distinctive feature in the scenery of the old world. There is, it is 
true, something peculiarly imposing in their appearance when embow- 
ered by a forest of century-old oaks, crowning the summit of a beetling 
crag, or watching as solitary sentinels over a barren waste, once a fruit- 
ful garden. They are historians, almost endowed with life of the scenes 
and age they represent. Every stone in their structure speaks to us a 
volume. Working so strongly as they do upon the imagination, they 
earry us back to their own times, placing before our eyes a panorama of 
events in which they themselves have been important though silent 
actors. Ilerein lies the romance of ruins, and for this reason they are 
sought by all and particularly by educated travelers. 

But were an historic voice to issue forth from their decaying portals, 
methinks its tones would be mournful, its legends sad. Stripped of 
this enchanting crust of romance, with which fancy envelops them, the 
researches of truth would bring to light an interior too often stained with 
crime and accursed with deeds of atrocious cruelty. The Coliseum, the 
most magnificent symbol of Rome’s colossal greatness, is but one vast 
mausoleum for the heeatombs of human victims who have been there 
sacrificed, at the turning of a thumb, to pander to the lust of a debauch- 
ed nobility and a brutal populace. Perhaps the old chateaux of the 
Rhine might also testify to deeds, if possible more hideous, and that, too, 
enacted in the vaunted age of chivalry; even the towers of London and 
Rouen have been witnesses to the murder of Princes. If such are the 
chronicles of ruins, thank Heaven, we have inherited from the Aborigi- 
nes of Ameriea none of these proofs of their material greatness and 
moral degradation. 

Our landscapes are, for the most part, fine illustrations of what Nature 
herself, unaided, can accomplish in adorning her rougher works. The 
spirit of utilitarianism has, it is true, slightly changed the face of our 
country. It has bridged our rivers, tanneled our mountains, and inter. 
sected our valleys with roads, canals, and railways; it has leveled, to 
some extent, our primeval forests, made our Hudson and our Mississippi 
highroads for commerce, and has even set up paper mills upon the brink 
of Niagara. But most of these innovations, so far from marring, even 
embellish the natural appearance of the scenery, so that the greater part 
of our land is not less beautiful, not less sublime, than when first mould- 
ed by the hands of the Creator, or when bequeathed to us by its former 
occupants, 


There is no section of New England more interesting, and affording 
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more delightful views, than that part of Massachusetts lying among the 
Hoosic and Taconic ranges, and comprehending within its limits the 
county of Berkshire. Save to a few,who, shunning the fashionable haunts 
of Saratoga and Newport, flee thither from the stifling heat of the city, 
its charms are unknown. No newspaper has “our correspondent” here 
to report the current scandal, to laud the wine of “mine host,” or to pass 
judgment upon assembled beauties. Almost entirely encircled by moun- 
tains, its situation is eminently secluded; yet even these natural barriers 
disclose here and there a ravine or “notch,” through which the locomo- 
tive threads its way, making it easy of access to those wishing to rusti- 
cate for a season amid its rural retreats. 

The sportsman, the utilitarian and the artist, alike find here induce- 
ment to exertion, and are equally well compensated for their labor. 
Ample forests, expanded meadows and untrodden mountains, concealing 
game, choice and abundant, invite the lover of “ye noble art of venerie.” 
The never failing sources of the broad Housatonic, cascading over their 
rocky beds, afford “invaluable privileges” to the artisan, and anon 
meandering gently through green fields, flirt for a moment with some 
follower of good old Isaak Walton, ere they dash onward to the sea. 
Bustling manufactories, with their satellites of snug tenements, are hid- 
den here and there in sequestered vales ; while within a cannon’s shot of 
them, upon the plain, lies the quiet “Sabbath day” village, separated 
from the other by a short though effectual distance. 

Upon the northern extremity of the county, and forming its most 
conspicuous object, stands Graylock, upon whose hoary crest is the 
annual “camping ground” of the Williams students, The lover of nat- 
ural beauties, like them, may clamber the rocky steep, where 


“The beauty and the majesty of earth 
Spread wide beneath, shall make thee to forget 
The steep and toilsome way.” 


From the summit the eye grasps at once a spacious amphitheatre, 
bounded only by walls of nature’s own erection. Piles of white marble 
stand out in bold relief upon fields whose emerald hue is again con- 
trasted with the diamond-like luster of miniature lakes gemming, here 
and there, this circuit of hill and dale. No scenery can be perfect with- 
out water. For as in an ocean or desert we search out some green 
oasis to interrupt the otherwise unbroken level, so in any extensive 
landscape, the eye turns from the alternation of mountain and valley, 
and craves the variety of the calm and placid lake, doubling in its sil- 
very sheen the nodding trees upon its bank. 
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A ride from Pittsfield toward the southern part of the country reveals 
a succession of views, all the more pleasing from being more circum- 
scribed. That little cottage which you see at a distance from the road, 
and sheltered by a few stately elms, is the youthful home of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, whose exceedingly pure and elaborate writings have won 
him an envied reputation in the literary world. Its quaintness and di- 
lapidation forcibly remind the reader of his works of the House of 
Seven Gables. Truly, Genius prefers the hut to the palace as a nursery 
for her favorites. The landscape on leaving Lenox become more exten- 
sive and highly picturesque. Lovely ponds—or, as the English would 
denominate them, lakes,—are embedded here and there in deep valleys, 
and thickly studded with islands, whose heavy foliage throwing dancing 
images upon the water, presents one of those accidental alternations of 
light and shade that the painter loves to catch and fix upon his canvas. 
Upon the right of the road, in a dell, seemingly scooped out for the pur- 
pose, is the “Stockbridge Bowl” of Miss Sedgwick, encircled by lofty 
hills that appear to hug it in their embrace, as if to defend its glassy 
surface from the rude assaults of the elements. Proceeding onward a 
short distance, we arrive at last upon the brow of a hill commanding, 
if not the grandest, certainly the loveliest prospect we have yet seen- 
Almost beneath our feet, and surmounting a gentle acclivity, is, perhaps, 
the most beautiful village in New England. Deriving its name from a 
tribe of Indians that once frequented these haunts, the early labors of 
the good people of Stockbridge were devoted to their conversion, or 
perhaps the issue would lead us to say, to their extermination ; for those 
who were before loth to quit so lovely a spot, under the benign influ- 
ence of civilization, quietly submitted to a removal beyond the Missis- 
sippi, leaving nothing but a few graves behind to remind us of their ex- 
istence. 

Skirting the southern slope of the village the Housatanic, now ex- 
panded to a broad river, loiters slowly through the meadows, like an 
idle school boy released from his irksome task. Terraced up from its 
bank, and near the center of the village, is the mansion of Miss Sedg- 
wick, and near by, upon Laurel Hill, is the “Sacrifice Rock,” around 
which she has thrown a romantic interest in her Hope Leslie. Tradi- 
tion states that the water always found in the hollow of the rock is yet 
tinged with the blood of the Indian maiden; though incredulous, mat- 
ter-of-fact persons stoutly insist that it proceeds only from the decom- 
position of fallen leaves. Assuredly the water is red, but farther than 
that we would not vouch. 
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Directly opposite Laurel Hill, and but a few steps from the village, is 
one of those freaks of nature which are well calculated to astonish us, 
and to awaken our curiosity as to their origin. A range of lofty hills, 
which follows the course of the river, is suddenly interrupted near its 
termination by a chasm or rift that penetrates deeply into the moun- 
tain, and appears to have been caused by some abrupt and violent con- 
vulsion of nature. Seen under the glare of the torch, the “Ice Glen” 
reveals amass of rocks thrown together in the wildest disorder, dripping 
with moisture, and ever concealing in their caverns ice which the rays 
of the sun have never reached. Parties dressed as grotesquely, if not 
as hideously, as our “Burial” processions, make frequent excursions 
thither at night, and by their costumes add greatly to the natural wild- 
ness of the scene. Upon the opposite side of the valley, and overlook- 
ing it from a gentle ascent, is the birthplace of President Hopkins, 
whose earnest and devoted labors have raised Williams College to the 
present honorable position it occupies among American institutions. 

Continuing on to the southward from Stockbridge, the chalky face of 
Monument Mountain speedily looms into view. Standing boldly out 
over the plain, it is yet easily accessible from the south and west ;— 


« But to the east, 
Even to the vale, go down the bare, old cliffs, 
Huge pillars, that in mid heaven upbear 
Their weather beaten capitals.” 


Bryant has made this classic ground by the beautiful legend he has 
woven from a simple tradition of the Indians. <A girl of the Stock- 
bridge tribe conceives a violent attachment for her cousin. This love, 
deemed incestuous by her relatives, is forbidden, when the disconsolate 
maiden, decked in the wild flowers of the mountain, throws herself from 
the precipice. A pile of stones, increased by every passer-by, till lately 
marked the spot :— 


“ And Indians, from the distant west that come 
To visit where their fathers’ bones are laid, 
Yet tell the sorrowful tale; and to this day 
The mountain where the hapless maiden died 
Is called the Mountain of the Monument.” 


One of the peaks of Mount Washington, at the southern extremity 
of Berkshire, affords the grandest view in Massachusetts, The scenery 
from its summit appears to the best advantage when clothed in the gorg- 
eous hnes of an autumnal sunset. Its foliage of maple, oak and sumach 
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is then invested with the most brilliant colors of the spectrum. The sun, 
flinging over each hill-top a crown of golden radiance, and sparkling 
from the clear waters of Bash-Bish, gives the landscape an appearance, 
perhaps too gaudy for the most refined taste, but yet strikingly magnif- 
icent. The prospect extending in every direction to an immense dis- 
tance is filled up with a never-ending succession of mountains, villages, 
and lakes, until the eye, satiated and absolutely wearied with the ex- 
tent and richness of the panorama, rests at last with gladness upon the 
closing object ;—the blue heights of the Katskills guarding the peaceful 
valley of the Hudson,—Irving’s enchanted ground,—his almost spirit- 
land, 
H. B. B. 


The Spectre Ship of New Haven Harbor. 


“ Without a breeze, without a tide, 
She steadies with upright keel.” 


In the year 1646 there was built in Rhode Island, for some of the 
richer men of New Haven, a new ship, of which one Lamberton was 
appointed master. On her arrival at New Haven, though of good and 
commodious dimensions, she was found to be so faultily built, that her 
captain often said she would prove the grave of those who might embark 
on board of her. 

Nevertheless this did not prevent many from determining to sail in 
her, and lading her with goods for trade. In January, 1647, cutting 
their way through the ice of the harbor, they set sail. On board were 
many of the most notable of the New Haven worthies,—Gregson, Tur- 
ner, and the “ goodly Mrs. Gregson,” being among the number. A 
strange presentiment appeared to possess all minds as they bade their 
friends adieu. Mr. Davenport prayed, with tearful eyes, “ Lord, if it be 
thy pleasure to bury these, our friends, in the bottom of the sea, they 
are thine.” Thus, amid prayers and fears, they departed over the sea. 

But they returned not again. Bleak winter blossomed into spring, 
yet the pleasant waters of the bay, from which the ship had faded in 
the midst of ice and snow, were gladdened with no welcome sail. Nei- 


ther were tidings of their arrival at their destined port brought by any 
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of the skips from England. Distressing doubts and gloomy fears began 
to arise. The nameless presentiment which overshadowed all minds at 
the embarkation was now remembered,—ominous tokens and signs were 
noted. 

As the months passed on with still no news from the missing ship, 
even the most hopeful began to despair. Those who had at first sur- 
mised that she had been driven by contrary winds to a foreign port, and 
was, therefore, longer absent, gradually yielded to the conviction that 
they never more should behold the gallant vessel. There was mourning 
for their loss throughout all the colony, and much prayer to God, that, if 
it was His good pleasure, He “ would let them hear what He had done 
with their friends, and prepare them with a suitable submission to His 
holy will.” 

Their fervent prayers were answered. In the month of June a terrific 
thunder-storm overhung the town, arising from the northeast. After 
this had passed away, and the atmosphere becaiae serene, about an 
hour before sundown, a sup, like to the missing one, came gaily up 
the harbor with canvas and colors all abroad, sailing against the wind, 
neither tacking nor veering, but holding an onward course. She seemed 
rather to sail in the heavens than the sea, though she came no nearer 
the shore than is done by vessels of such large dimensions. Some, 
however, averred that they might have hurled a stone on board of her. 

Many were drawn forth to behold this strange vision—this work of 
God. The very children cried out, “There goes a brave ship!” All 
that saw her said she was the very likeness and image of the ship they 
had lost. She continued in full sight from a quarter to half an hour, 
amid exelamations of the admiring spectators, who could distinguish the 
colors and rigging of the various parts. 

Suddenly there appeared on the top of the poop a man, with his left 

- arm placed akimbo, and his right holding a sword, with which he pointed 
towards the heavens. Thereupon the ship vanished. First her main- 
top seemed to be blown off, her left hanging in the shrouds; then her 
mizen-top ; then all her masting seemed blown away by the board ; then 
careening, she overset, and so vanished into a smoky cloud, which soon 
was dissipated, and left the air as pure and clear as before. 

Greatly edified by the sight, the pious spectators hesitated not to say, 
“This was the mould of our ship, and this her tragic end.” They re- 
turned thanks to God for thus placing at rest their minds, disquieted by 
hopes and fears ; and Mr. Davenport publicly declared, “ That God had 
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condescended, for the quieting of their afflicted spirits, this extraordinary 
account of His sovereign disposal of those for whom so many fervent 
prayers were made continually.”* 


Thanksgiving Eve. 

Awcrent and venerable are the customs of our Alma Mater. Losing 
their origin in remote antiquity, sanctioned by the great who have gone 
before, hallowed by associations of many years, they become in our eyes 
exceeding valuable, to be preserved and transmitted forever. We do not 
deny that the influence of these institutions has been for good ; that they 
have given zest and individuality to our College Life; that they have 
linked the present with by-gone generations; that they have bound us 
more firmly together, and lent the sanctifying force of time to our pro- 
ceedings ;_ still, much as we dislike to startle old prejudices, to shock the 
nerves of that gouty and dilapidated gentleman of the old school Fogy 
Antiquity, who loves 

To show on holiday's a sacred pin 

That touched the ruff, that touched Queen Bess’ chin ; 
there are some of these notions against which we must protest—they have 
an ancient and fish-like smell exceedingly disagreeable to our nostrils. 
We assert that when anything becomes so that age does nothing more 
than add strength to its bad odor, and thickness to its must, that the 
civilized sensitiveness of our modern olfactories should not be pained by 
the effluvia, or the immaculateness of our modern kids soiled by the 
touch. If our Grandfathers immolated themselves before the Car of 
Juggernaut, and were crushed under its ponderous wheels, it may have 


* The above is almost a literal transcript from the original accounts of the 
appearance of this phantom ship, according to Mather’s Magnalia, Book I, 25, 
Winthrop’s History of New England, vol. II, 328. Peter’s Hist. of Conn. (Lon- 
don Ed., 186,) has a still different account ; but as he pretends to borrow from 
Mather, I have not noticed it. I may add, that Winthrop places the appear- 
ance of the ship two years after its loss, while Pierpont’s letter, as given by 
Mather, makes the ship appear in the spring following. Winthrop speaks of 
the appearance of the man with the sword, while Mather only tells us of the 
ship. 
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been very fine, very heroic, very manly for them, but really, provided 
the way is wide, and the coast clear, we would decidedly prefer to stand 
one side and let his Godship pass. We have been led into these 
remarks by the recent reform which we are most happy to record of the 
jollifications of Thanksgiving Eve. 

Never was there anything which needed regeneration more than this. 
It had become an absolute nuisance, and no one could venture inside 
either of the society halls on that night, without witnessing fizzles most 
abominable, speeches unendurable, jokes so stale and old that nine-tenths 
of Yalensian graduates, for the last one hundred and fifty years, turned 
in their coffins, claimed them as their own, and sent back dismal groans of 
plagiarism ! plagiarism! Really we have witnessed far better proceed- 
ings in the Debating Society, voices of the Nations of the town of 
Bunkum. ‘The experiment was eminently successful. Never did we see 
so much fun crowded in the same space of time; never fully understand 
the amount of Wit and Hilarity concentrated in Old Yele. 

The combined Societies—a magic word, everybody happy, everybody 
willing to contribute for the amusement of the whole, and the whole 
wonderfully appreciative of the efforts of everybody. Oh, Muses and 
Melpomene! Oh Shades of the mighty Past and shadow of the porten- 
tous Future, how shall I describe the grace, dignity and splendor, with 
which the twin giants presided? Freshmen gazing in gaping wonder- 
ment; Seniors in intense enjoyment; Juniors amusing themselves for 
the amusement of others, and Sophomores convulsing the crowd by their 
own convolutions. Charades and charlatans, elocution and eloquence, 
impersononations and improvisations, poems and puns, Langdonics and 
laughter, jokes, jests and jigs, burlesques, bon mots and _beatitudes, 
songs, stories and sermons, following each other in quick and rapid suc- 
cession, dazzling and blinding by their brilliancy, flashing and sparkling 
hither and thither, causing sides to ache by the pungency of their point, 
and arousing the inextinguishable laughter of the Gods. From our 
Lady of ills to the tongue that motioned and the hands that talked, from , 
Kiah’s sad derelictions to the Down-East love-scene, from Western 
Myths to gymnastic gyrations, from the Anti-Slavery lecture to Beetho- 
ven, from opera to adjournment; what can we distinguish as better than 
the other, particularize or describe? Ah, Mrs.Scruggins, Mrs. Scruggins, 
how deeply did we sympathize with the magnitude of your domestic 
misfortunes, the remissness and failings of your partner for life, the 
sad waywardness of that motherly animal whose duty it was to peri- 
odically please the palates of your family circle, and the destruction of 
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your garden fixins. Reminded of Mrs. Caudle were we; of many scenes 
of conjugal felicity we have witnessed—of the heroism we once dis- 
played when burly Irishman was beating red-headed wife—when we 
thought to rescue fair one and knocked down burly Irishman—when red- 
headed wife sprang to her feet, charged on us with a fire-shovel, and 
cracked us over the cranium with a “take that, ye spalpeen, fur inter- 
farin between a man and his wife, ye dirty rascal ;” we never did again,— 
our head pains us yet at the very thought of the thing, and grim 
visions arise of a future Mrs. , which frightens us, and makes our 
slender body quake in its boots. 

How shall we do justice to the splendors of the German Opera, the 
duleet tones of whose melody and whose wizard-like music haunts us 
still? Never before have we heard the master-pieces of the great com- 
posers so brilliantly executed, or appreciated so fully the genius of their 
sublime conceptions. Donnizetti might (?) have imagined himself in his 
own Italy, listening to the carols of maidens and rustic swains. We do 
not wish to make any invidious distinctions, and while we would give 
full credit to the greatness of all, we must say that the magnificent tenor 
of the leader, and the deep, deep, bottomless, ever resounding bass of 
Signor, claimed our particular attention. 

There is one originality introduced by these artists which we wish 
might universally prevail, and that is, personifying the ideas. Music is 
so ethereal, so evanescent, that the thought should be perpetuated in the 
act, and the expressive manner in which, by means of their nether extrem- 
ities, they pictured the chorus, “ We’re a band of Brothers,” is worthy 
of all praise, and will remain fresh in our memories forever. 

What merry recollections did the elocution performance recall of 
earlier years in our College course, of South Middle and Biedbugi, of 
expulsions from and explosions in his presence, of irrascibilities and genial 
serenities, of good speaking and the stomach pumps! But odd, and 
queer, and strange, as are our reminiscences of that happy time, of the 
happiest portion of our life, there is much that is kindly, much that is 
fond. Nor will we allow this opportunity to pass without saying some- 
thing of one for whom we have a genuine admiration. His peculiarities 
only served to distinguish him, his eccentricities to render him lovable, 
his quaintness to stamp his individuality. A strange mixture of warm- 
heartedness and genius, of forgetfulness and memory, of “charity and 
humor,” the wonderful oddity of manner, the startling transitions from 
grave to ay, from lively to severe, the eminently episodical conversation, 
the peculiar avoidance of the subject matter in hand, and artful dodging 
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the point of discussion, only served to cover the slumbering fires of an 
intellect powerful and acute, of a knowledge almost universal, and a sym- 
pathy which embraced all humanity. 

The printer’s devil is at our side and the limited space allotted us 
exhausted; yet we cannot close without one word on our College cus- 
toms, which we would gladly extend into an article. The exuberance of 
youthful spirits must have some safety-valve or its explosions will be 
dangerous. We have at present five, the Foot-Ball, the Wooden Spoon, 
Thanksgiving Eve, Pow Wow, and the Burial of Euclid. The first has 
passed away in our degenerate times with the dying love for rougher 
sports and athletic games; one of the others long ago was nobly rescued 
and reformed; of the regeneration of another we have just given but a 
lame account. And now, devil, just wait a moment while we throw out 
a single suggestion, and only meant as such in regard to the last sad 
duties toward the great Mathematician. Might not the ceremonies be 
improved, might not something unique, original, improving, be substitu- 
ted for the present stale and detestable exercises, still preserving the 
splendid paraphernalia, the torch-light procession, the magnificent mas- 
querading? We think there might. 


Memorabilia Valensia. 


DEATH OF EDWARD J. C. ATTERBURY. 


Dizp, in New Haven, on Thursday morning, Novy. 22d, Epwarp J. C. Arrer- 
sury, of Trenton, New Jersey, a member of the Sophomore Class in Yale Col- 
lege. 

At a meeting of the Sophomore Class of Yale College, Nov. 22d, the follow- 
ing Preamble and Resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


Wuerzas, It has pleased Almighty God to remove from our number, by death, our 
classmate, Epwarp J. C. Arrersury,—therefore 

Resolved, That one has departed from among us, who, so far as his brief stay has 
enabled us to determine, was deserving of our highest confidence and esteem. 

Resolved, That we tender our warmest sympathies to the parents and relatives of 
the deceased, trusting that they will reccive consolation from that God who was the 
hope of him now gone before them. 

Resolved, That as a tribute of respect to the memory of the deceased, we wear the 
usual badge of mourning for thirty days; that a committee of six be authorized to 
accompany the remains to Trenton, and that copies of these resolutions be transmitted 
to the family of the deceased, to the New Haven and Trenton papers, and to the 
Yale Literary Magazine. 


Watrer ALEXANDER, 
Euisua 8. Tomas, Committee. 
Appison Van Name, 
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Nothing has occurred during the past month to break the quiet of College, 
save the death of one of our fellow-students. An event so unusual as a death 


in College, enlisted the warmest sympathies of all College for the bereaved 
friends of the deceased. 


The burial of Euclid was celebrated on the night of Nov. 15th. Everything 
passed off quietly. 


SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 
At the elections held Oct. 10th, the following Officers were chosen: 


LINONIA. BROTHERS, 
Presidents. 
J. H. Worratt, C. Mann, 
Vice-Presidents. 
C. M. Depew, C. T. Catim. 
Secretaries. 
S. O. M. Seymour, D. F. Forest. 
Vice-Secretaries. 
W. S. Prrem, S. Goopwin. 


Editor's Table. 


“He chydes and he chatters, 
He prates and he patters, 
He clytters and he clatters, 
He meddles and he smatters.” 


‘“ Are these things, then, necessities ?” 

As the rainy and dismal winter steadily gathers upon us, nipping out-door 
enjoyments as it does the vegetation, and gloomily concealing every trace of the 
city’s vernal beauty, some of the more sombre and serious-minded may sigh for 
our own College pleasures, and lament in nature’s dreariness the coming on of 
a season of unendurable ennui. Such, indeed, is apt to be the first thought 
when through the misty window-pane we look out upon a rainy snow-fall. 
But just as the weather is the more inhospitable, so do our indoor pleasures in- 
crease in zest. 

“Those who may think a life at College 
Fagging and tagging, poring and boring, 
Hav’n’t their noddles o’erstocked with knowledge ; 
Life in College is full of glee ; 
*Tis learning, quaffing, joking, laughing, 
Cheating the grave wigs so merrily.” 
Winter is indeed the season in which to enjoy a life within College walls. 

Every pleasure, however, has its drawbacks. What may at one time cause 
bliss, may soon after be considered only as a source of annoyance. With all of 
the recommendations that our coziness in College affords to exalt the jollity of 
winter, the stern reality of out-door weather must cause our spirits to sink at 
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the thoughts of another siege of ice and enow, and drizzling rain. Of all disa- 
greeable necessities a New Haven winter is the most unpleasant. We heartily 
wish that it were past and gone. Visions of deceptive puddles of water occu- 
pying, as if on purpose to “sell” the unwary pedestrian, the middle of the 
side-walk, haunt our imagination as we look forward to our coming trials. 
Anticipations of wet feet and choking colds already threaten night-mare to 
the unfortunate who suffers his mind to dwell upon the cheerless prospect. 
Happily the approaching vacation will intervene, a halcyon fortnight stifling 
for the time in its round of festivities all our ill-humor at bad weather. To 
those who can in person participate in the jollities of the home circle, Maga 
giveth her congratulations—for those who, like ourselves, are forced to drag out 
the time in pleasures which are feeble when compared to those of home, 
Maga and the Editors pray a success commensurate with the magnitude of the 
occasion and the eagerness of the seeker. 

A merry Christmas and a happy New Year to you, one and all, fellow Stu- 
dents. We wish you all the pleasures of the season—lots of gingerbread, 
quantities of doughnuts, and all other things desirable, from sugar-candy down 
to sleighing. 

Thanksgiving day with its turkeys and mince-pies, its great show and small 
realities at our boarding-houses, has passed by, unmarked by any great event 
save the Hyena-like appetites with which famished students preyed upon the 
viands set before them. And here let us, in the name of the ill-fed students, 
protest against our present boarding-houses, Extortion is their motto, and we 
are fed, sparingly too, upon victuals that have not even that consoling quality of 
being decently cooked. We are not Gourmands nor Epicures, but we submit 
the question, is it not better to reinstate the old system of Commons, rather 
than be fed with worse than common-fare, and be charged Hotel prices? 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


A premium of $5 is hereby offered for the best College Song. All pieces 
are to be handed in before the second Wednesday of January, and must be signed 
by a fictitious name, to which all communications from the Editors will be ad- 
dressed through the Post Office. The merit of the poem, and the air to which 
it is adapted, will be taken into consideration. 


Epirors oF THE YALE Lit. 


The Yale Lit. is, it would seem, attracting notice in high places. We 
acknowledge the receipt, from the Navy Department, of a splendid volume of 
the “ Coast Survey.” 


The article on “ Cultivated Intellect in Public Life,” was written for a public 
occasion, and intended for an Oration rather than an Essay. Our readers will 
bear this in mind whilst perusing it. 


Errata.—In the November No., on page 75, line 27, for “not,” read “nor; 
same page, line 31, for “ inferior,” read “ interior ;”, page 76, line 1, for “ such prin- 
ciples,” read “such a principle ;” page 80, line 37, for “ coats,” read “ cotes ;” 
page 80, last line, for “inscription,” read “inspiration ;” page 80, line 89, insert 
‘«than,” after “rather.” 
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THE 


VALE LITERARY. MAGAZINE 


_ CONDUCTED BY 


The Students of Dale College. 


The Twensy-First Voxume of this Magazine commences with October, 
1855. Three Numbers are published during every a and nine Num- 
bers complete an Annual Volume. A 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of interest to 
students; but local, humorous, and spirited articles are particularly 
desired. 


In the Memoraniuia YaLensia it is intended to make « complete 
record of the current events of College Life, and also to give such histori: 
eal and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


- 'Terms.—$2.00 a Volume, payable on the delivery of the Frrsr number. 
Single numbers, 25 cents each: for sale by T. H. Pease, No, 88 Chapel-st. 


Back numbers of the Magazine can be obtained at the College Library 


Communications or remittances may be addressed; through the Post 
Office, to the “Eprrons or tHe Yate Lrrekany Macazixe,” New 
Haven, Conn. 
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